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ANIMA DVERSIONS 


ON THE 


SPEECHES, Se, 


SINCE my Letter to Mr. Grattan went to Preſs, 
two publications have appeared, purporting to be 
Reports of Speeches delivered in Parliament, by 
Mr. Saurin and Mr, Buſhe.* | 
I ſhall make no apology for animadverting upon 
both. They relate to a queſtion ſo eaſy to be ſolved, 
that at an early period I was myſelf induced to un- 
dertake its ſolution; I mean the competence of Par- 
liament. And though, when in my Letter to 
Mr. Grattan I reſumed the diſcuſſion, I hoped to 
have at laſt © done with the ſubje& for ever,” + yet 
I feel it due to the reſpectability of the two names 
B which 
The former in the Dublin Evening Poſt of Tueſday, March tr; 
the latter in the Anti-Union Evening Poſt of Saturday laſt, March 
3, 1800. The Speeches are ſtated to have been delivered on the 


Tueſday preceding. . 
+ Page 81 of Letter to Mr. Grattan. 
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which I have mentioned, and to the radical import- 
ance of the queſtion itſelf, to- recur to this beaten 
topick once again : eſpecially when I recolle& what 
I have obſerved in the firſt page of that letter,“ 
viz. that no argument ſhould remain untouched, 
* no objection be left unanſwered, which can throw 
* light on a matter of ſuch ſingular importance, as 
„that which now engrofles the publick mind.“ 

Mr. Buſhe conceives the queſtion, on the motion 
of Mr. Ponſonby, to be one, compounded of doc- 
trine and of fact. The fact in diſpute he ſtates to 
be the ſentiment of the Iriſh Nation ; and deſcribes 
the queſtion of doctrine to be, whether the Houſe 
of Commons ſhould communicate this ſentiment to 
the Sovereign, (ſuppoſing, for argument ſake, it 
was aſcertained) by the mode which Mr, Ponſonby 
propoſed. 


And firſt let me be indulged, while 1 * a word 
as to the fact. 

If by the publick be meant the mere e 
of this Country, I am diſpoſed to concede, that ſo 
far as they have any definite opinion upon the ſubject, 
it is againſt a Union. But I ſhall never conſent 
to impofe upon the Iriſh Houfe of Commons, the 


at once ſuperfluous and indecent taſk, of not only 


conveying this ſentiment to the Crown, but alledg« 
ing it as a ground and motive for action. Whilſt 
it ſtands recorded in our Statute Books and in our 


Journals, that Rebellion has raged deſtruQively in 


Ireland, and ſtill ſo rages, that the civil authority 


of the State is not able to an the peace of 
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the Country, but that there is a neceſſity ſos. 
continuing Military Law, will any Loyal Member 
of Parliament communicate to the Crown thek fer- 
mentation of this rebellious maſs, as the publick 
ſentiment of the Land? The Sovereign needs not to, 
be told, that the diſaffection of Ireland is againſt a 
meaſure, which manifeſtly tends to the fruſtration 
of its views. I dare to ſay that not a man, of the 
thouſands who eſcaped at Vinegar Hill, or maſſacred 
at Wexford, would heſitate to ſign a petition againſt 
Union. 

But w hy inform the Crown of W is notorious ? 
His Majeſty knows that all our Traitors are averſe 
to Union: but the communication becomes worſe 
than ſuperfluous, if we urge their averſion” as 2 
reaſon againſt the meaſure. * Sire—the Rebels of 
Ireland diſapprove mortally of Union; and: there- 
fore Parliament ſhould abandon the meaſure.” 
This is not argument: it is ſedition. If chen, by 
e the ſentiment of the Iriſh Nation,“ be meant the 
wiſhes of the United Iriſhmen, I do not ſcruple to 
conſider their hoſtility to Union, as amongſt the 
ſtrongeſt arguments for its adoption. 

If by the publick ſentiment, be meant that which 
alone is deſerving of attention, —the opinion of the 
intelligence and property of the country, I aſſert 
that this is favourable to Union. Let thoſe who 
doubt on which fide the intelligence of the country 
is enliſted, recal the ſpeeches which they have heard, 
apd the publications which they have read. Let 
them recollect on which fide they have met with 
true ſtatement, fair argument, and conſtitutional 
maxims; 
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maxims; and where they have been put off with 
unfounded aſſertion, fallacious inference, ſubverſive 
doctrines, and empty declamation. Let them re- 
collect this, and then determine which fide of the 
queſtion is eſpouſed by the intelligence of Ireland. 

As to the property, —!I will affirm that a majority 
of it is favourable to the meaſure: that this majority 
is a vaſt one, if abſentee property be included; and 
that it is a decided one, at all events. And here let 
me avow my opinion to be— that though the re- 
ſident wealth may be entitled to ſuperior influence, 
upon a queſtion affecting the internal intereſts of the 
country in which the holders live, yet it is folly and 
injuſtice to deny, that the property of abſentees 
ſhould alſo be thrown into the ſcale, and be allowed 
conſiderable weight. 

In ſupport of this latter branch of. my opinion, 1 
would obſerve, firſt, that the expediency or inex- 
pediency of themeaſure now under diſcuſſion, depends 
on broad, obvious, and permanent principles, on 
which a man is ſcarcely the leſs qualified to decide, 
becauſe rhis diſtracted country has not been the 
place of his abode : ſecondly, that it cannot be pre- 
fumed that abſentee proprietors would be favourable 
to the meaſure, unleſs they were perſuaded that it 
tended to tranquillize the country, and render pro- 
perty fecure ; and thirdly, that if this be the 
effe& of Union, it muſt be eminently beneficial. 
I for my part ſhould ſooner liſten to the teſ- 
timony of one wealthy abſentee proprietor, than. 
ro hundreds of thoſe ſcrawling petitioners, who have 
no ſtake in the country, and whoſe diſaffection has 

been 
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been ſealed in the blood of their loyal fellow ſubjects; 
yet whole ſignatures are now, with much parade, 


drawn up in array againſt the declared ſenſe 1 | 


Parliament. 

But waving, for argument fake, the benefit of 
this doctrine, let us ſee how the reſident property 
of Ireland inclines. I ſhall not refer my reader to 
that diſplay of rank and wealth, which has appeared 
in print, in ſupport of the meaſure : I ſhall direct his 
attention to that immenſe majority, which has declared 
in its favour, in that foyer of national landed inter 


the Houſe of Lords: a majority thus doubly entitled 


to attention; both as it evinces the ſentiment of the 


property of this country,—and ſpeaks the opinion 


of one independent branch of the Legiſlature ; an 
opinion - concurring with that, which the Royal 
Wiſdom alſo entertains.—Look to the Anti- Union 
ranks: in the Houſe of Commons, and ſee whether 
fome of their moſt ſplendid Members, do not derive 
their conſequence from being expectants of that 
property, "whoſe preſent holders are ſtrenuous ad- 
vocates for Union. —See whether the vaunters of 
Anti- Union wealth, are not unfairly attempting to 
wield againſt us the very property which is enrolled 
upon ourTHide, and trample us with a portion of our 
proper ſtrength. 

Exclude the property which 4s in the hunde of 
abſentees, and you undoubtedly decreaſe the majo- 
rity which is for Union; but ſtill leave a decided 


balan of ſentiment in its favour. Admitting then, 


for a moment, the unconſtitutional and pernicious 
doctrine, that che decrees of Parliament require any 
ſanction from without doors, what follows? that 

a8 
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as an equal partition of publick ſentiment would leave 


the legiſlature free, any leaning of external opinion 
ſhould decide them. Or, to ſpeak ſafer, and more 
conſtitutional language, as Parliament in deliberating 
on any publick queſtion,” ſhould weigh, as import- 
ant evidence, the ſentiment which prevails abroad, 
without ſo far abdicating its own ſovereignty, as to 
ſubrait to it as /aw,—any majority may ſufſice to 
corroborate their opinion, and add the defirable, 
but not indiſpenſible teſtimony of the fubje&, to 
that of the Legiſlature, on the utility of the mea- 
ſure. Thus the caſe would ſtand on general prin- 
ciples; but when we add that Union is peculiarly 
the project, againſt which prejudice and ambition 
muſt ſtand formidably in array, —it becomes the 
more extraordinary, as well as fortunate, that the 
preponderance of publick ſentiment ſhould be at al 
in its favour : the ſmalleſt majority ſhould be held 
concluſive demonſtration of its merits z - and remove 
from che minds of any that were in ſuſpenſe, the 
Righteſt ſhade of doubt as to the ady _—_—_ of the 
meaſure, 

Haring thus diſpoſed of the queſtion of fad, by 
ſhewing that the diſapprobation expreſſed by a miſ- 
guided and ſeditious populace, affords a reaſon. for 
adopting the plan which they diſapprove,—and that 
if we liſten only to thoſe who, by having a. ſtake 
of property, intelligence, experienced loyalty, and 
liberal cultivation, are competent to be heard, and 


deſerving of attention, we ſhall find the weight of 


evidence in favour of Union, —having in ſhort de- 
fined what is that publick ſentiment to which, with- 
| | i 46;20ut 
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out! danger or degradation, the Parliament may 
lendlan ear, —and ſhewn how that ſentiment is on 
the preſent queſtion, I ſhall proceed, with my friend 
Mr. Buſhe, to the que/tion of dedtrine, and enquire 
whether Parliament ſhould communicate this ſenti- 
ment to the Sovereign. Undoubtedly they ſhould; 
but not by the mode which Mr. Ponſonby has pro- 
poſed. —Every Bill which the Lords and Commons 
ſend up tõ Majeſty for its royal aſſent, is a commu- 
nication of the ſentiment of tbe nation. Thus and 
thus only, on a ſubje& of legiſlation, can Parlia- 
ment, by the principles of the Conſtitution, com- 
municate the publick opinion to the Crown. 

The ſubject has a right to petition every branch 
of the Legiſlature: the Commons againſt paſſing a 
bill; che Lords againſt concurring with it when 
paſt ;—the' Crown againſt giving the Royal aſſent 
to an act which has been carried through both 
branches of the Legiſlature. . But the Houſe of 
Commons demeans itſelf—when it condeſcends to 
tranſmit to that merely co-ordinate Legiſlative 
branch, the Crown, thoſe petitions, which have 
deen ſubmitted to itſelf, and which itſelf is —_ 
tent to grant, or to refuſe. 0 

Though Mr. Buſhe, in an early oomteaph of his 
ſpeech, denies the enquiry to be whether the Houſe 
of Commons fhould ſurrender its dehberative capacity 
to the people at large,” - yet in a ſabſeguent part he 
ſeams to perceive, that when ſtrĩpped of all diſguiſes, 
ihis is in reality the queſtion. He ſeems to perceive 
t, when he opens his inveſtigation: of “ the point of 

& doctrine,” 
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* docttine,“ by admitting that “ the debates had 
naturally reſolved itſelf into & queſtion of Hatia! 
4 mentary Competence.“ — Yes, undoubtediy this 
was the queſtion, and the only principle on which 
Mr. Ponſonby's propoſition could be agreed to; 
would be an inſufficiency of authority in Parliament, 
to paſs the meaſure. without the expreſs ſanction of 
the people: a principle which at once overturns the 
balance of our Government, and having plundered 
the Parliament of ſupreme e * to __ 
it wich the people. 

Phis queſtion, as to the abfirat ns of 
Parliament, which he confeſſes to form the ſubſtantial 
ſubject of diſcuſſion, Mr. Buſhe declares to be one 
on which he has not any doubts :- which, he never 
&« has debated, and never will debate ;” and as, near 
the paſſage which I have cited, the context might lead 
to miſconſtruction, I am happy to have it in my power 
to explain what the certain conviction was, that Mr. 
Buſhe intended to announce. I am happy to know 
that he has no doubt of the abſtract Competence of 
Parliament; and to be able thus to reſcue a man, 
whom I regard, from the imputation of denying that, 


which cannot be diſputed by any man, who -under- 
ſtands the Law, and reveres the Conſtitution. 


But at the ſame time that I gladly offer this teſti- 
mony in favour of the political principles of my friend, 


he will be-candid enough to pardon me, if 1 cannot 
refrain from blaming, as weak, unconſtitutional, end 


pernicious, that impeachment of -the competence of 


This particular Parliament, with: which he qualifies his 


admiſſion 
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»dmiſſion of the competence of Paiſiament in the 
abſtract. 
If the body, which now legiſlates for Ireland, be 

a Parliament, it muſt be poſſeſſed of that political 
omnipotence, which adheres eſſentially and inſepa- 
fably to its legiſlative capacity. He who' admits un- 
| bounded competence to belong to Parliament in the 


- abſtract, muſt either recogniſe ſuch competence in 


the "preſent aſſembly, or deny that this afſembly is a 
Parliament... But though Mr. Buſhe's doctrines. are 
more than öbjectionable; he fates them with the 
fairneſs and preciſion, which- becomes a candid and 
manly character. He doeh “ not infer the incom- 
I petence of this Parliament to paſs this meaſüre, 
t from the magnitude of ſo vital a queſtion, he 
deduces their incompetence, from the corrupt frame 
and conſtruction of the Parliament itſelf. The broad 
principle on which he rears his concluſion of their in- 
eompetency, is not merely ſufficient to diſqualify 
them from concluding Union: it equally ſupports a 
denial of their authority to fuſpend the Habeas Corpus 
Act, or paſs the Martial-Law Bill and juſtifies the 
ſubject in reſiſting thoſe: encroachments on his free- 
dom, made by this uſurpiug and impurely confituied 

Aſſembly. a 
I ſhall not deſert the ſpirit, for -the mete letter of 
my friend's argument, or inſult his undetſtanding, or 
that of my other readers · by ſuppoſing that he in- 
ferred the Incompetence of the preſent Parliament, 
not from. what he knew himſelf to he its formation 
but from what Lord Caſtlereagh aſſerted, and he de- 
nied to be the nature of its frame and conſtitution ; 
„and thus wat his denial of its authority, was merely 
7 .C " cbnditional 
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conditional and hypothetic. The whole tenor of Mr. 


Buſhe's ſpeech implies his adoption of the noble Lord's 
ſtatement, in this reſpect ; a ſtatement, the accuracy 
and truth of which, no man of candour can indeed 
deny. | 

But I will aſk wherein conſiſts that diſqualifying 
mal-formation, that cachexy, which depoſes the pre- 
ſent Aſſembly from legiſlative power, and by ſtrip- 
ping it of a competence which is the inherent and 
characteriſtick privilege of Parliament, proftrates 
the happy contrivances of our mixed Government, 
at the feet of a wild and imperious democracy ? Mr, 
Buſhe will anſwer this queſtion, by informing me that 
the Conſtitution of the preſent Parliament is cor- 
rupt and venal : that it is a borough Repeaſentation, 
„ which requires to be pmified,” 

But he will forgive me, if I enquire, whether AR 
Fudge Blackſtone wrote his Commentaries, about 
the commencement of the prefent reign, and 


aſſerted the Britiſh Parliament to be abſolute, all- 


eompetent and uncontrolled, the conſtitution of that 


Houſe of Commons, to which he aſcribed ſuch 
| boundleſs authority, was in no reſpect venal or cor- 


rupt? was in no degree a borough Repreſentation ? 


Such queſtions, if one may not anſwer, one may 


however aſk without diſreſpect; and J call on Mr. 


Buſhe, who is a lawyer, to reconcile that denial of 
the incompetence of our Parliament to paſs a Union, 
which he grounds on the defects in its conſtitution, — 
with Sir William Blackſtone's aſſertion of the omni- 
potence of a ſimilarly conſtituted Aſſembly. _ 


If my very cn 4 AR and ſogaciotls friend di- 
putes 


— 
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putes Lord Cafilereagh's account of the preſent ſtate 
of our Repreſentation, he needs not to be reminded, - 
that he cannot found a denial of the competence of 
this Parliament, upon a ſtatement which he refuſes 
to admit as true. In the moment in which he con- 
troverts that ſtatement, he muſt feel that he inveſts 
the preſent Legiſlature with all the Competence, Which 
he has admitted to belong to Parliament in the * 
Wa. 

But i, on the other hand, he is of opinion + thi the 
preſent Houſe of Commons“ is conſtituted ſo cor- 
ruptly, is ſo mere a borough Repreſentation, that it 
ſhould become an exception to the grand theory of 
our Conſtitution, and preſent us with the monſtrous 
-anomaly of a Legiſlature -at once incompetent and. 
ſupreme,—if this be the light in which he views the 
matter, I will aſk of him, whether he muſt not 
neceſſarily, and on principle, be an advocate for 
radical Parliamentary Reform? Undoubtedly he muſt. 
He muſt feel, that without a ſupreme Legiſlative 
Authority, there can be no regular Government,. — 
and will be impatient to ſubmit to a thorough purifi- 
cation, that body which he has confeſſed to be too foul 
and loathſome, to be entruſted with the powers cha- 


N tacteriſtick of its ſituation, but of -which he would, 


on account of its unworthineſs, diveſt it, at the 
baxard of diſſolving the Government, and giving en- 
be trance to all the violence of popular domination. 
But I would alſo entreat my very i ingenious friend 
to conſider, whether the principle on which he has 
founded his argument againſt the Competence of 

5 7 28 8 
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the preſent Parliament, will not, beſides leading him 
to promote ſchemes. of reform, from which we 
have been uſed to ſhrink as the offspting of Jaco- 
biniſm—oblige him to proceed farfher, -and embrace 
the doctrine of Mr. Paine, that a, corrupt body is 
igcompetent to reform itſelf, He never will ſuffer this 
mals of impuri:y, this aſſembly which he deſcribes as 
corrupt, even to impotence,—to lay its polluted hands 
on the franchiſes of the country, to meddle with that 
conſtituency with which it is not in fact connected, — 
and contaminate the free principles of the Conſtitution 
at their ſource, - He will be uniform and conſiſtent ; 
and diſclaiming the authority of a body fo degraded, 
will call on the people at large to ſweep away the 
abuſes of the government, though by doing ſo he ef- 
faces the whole fabrick of our liberties, and ſwears alle- 
giance to a deſpotic.mob. In ſhort, he will ſay of 
Reform, as he does of Union, “ that it is a tranſaction 
which imperiouſly calls for that ſanction of popular 
approbation,“ which yet is direcly repugnant to the 
principles of our mixed government ; * and that no ra- 
tional man can expect the plan to ſtand without it.“ 
Let my learned friend weigh thele conſiderations 
maturely, (no man is better qualified to form a juſt 
eſtimate of their importance,) before he perſiſts in 
bis preſent reaſoning, and, adopting the ftatement 
which he imputes to Lord Caſtlereagh, © that Union 
is to operate as a parliamentary reform,“ infers 
that * this Parliament is incompetent to paſs the 
* meaſure,” 
I ſhall not deny the ſtatement to be judicious, 
which deſcribes a proportion merely exceeding one 
half, as“ containing nearly two-thirds of the County 


* Repre- 
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2 Repreſentatives, ,”* nor compare the grounds on 
which ſome County Members are reported to reſt 
their oppoſition to Union, viz. a ſacrifice of their own 
judgment to the inſtructions, (reſulting it may be 
from local prejudice) of their Conſtituents, —l ſhall 
not I ſay contraſt the. grounds with, the maxims 
laid down by conſtitutional writers, that © every 
member of the Houſe of Commons, "though choſen 
« by one /particular diſtrict, when elected and re- 
«turned ſerves for the whole realm :; for the end of 
his coming thither is not particular, but general, 
„not barely to advantage hs Conſtituents, but the 
* common-wealth ; and that therefore he is not bound 
to conſult with, or take the advice of his Conſtituents, 
upon any particular point ;”F neicher ſhall I ſtop 
to enquire whether Meſſrs. Grattan, Geo. Ponſonby, 
Saurin, Buſhe, Plunket, and others whom I could 
enumerate as diſtinguiſhed oppanents of Union, be 
County Members, or form part of that borough re- 
preſentation which is ſo contemned; nor detain my 
reader by examining whether, of the glorious hun- 
dred and twenty, (which is inceſſantly reckoned, as 
if it were feared that ſome of the precious flock might 
ſtray) a proportion of nearly five ſixths do not fit for 
boroughs. I might perhaps be warranted in doubt- 
ing whether it be perfectly conſtitutional to ſcrutinize 
the ingredients of which a majority 1s compoſed, be- 
fore we decide upon the validity of a bill which they 
have carried : whether, though the principles of the 
Conſtitution have ſet Knights and Burgeſſes exactly 
on a par, we are on every great occaſion to ſift the 

ö commons, 
* Mr. Buſhe's Speech. 1 Blackſtone, 
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commons, and free the county. repreſentation from 
the borough chaff, before we determine how far a 
ſtatute is entitled to our obedience: whether ſuch a 
principle might not invalidate a long ſucceſſion of 
laws, paſſed for aught we know by a mere borough 

majority, in that Britiſh Parliament, in which of the 
558 Members, not more than about a third fits for 


counties and cities. I might enquire how many of us 


humble Burgeſſes are equivalent to the political 
weight and dimenſions of a county Member. I will 
however do none of this; but ſhortly cloſe my ex- 
amination of Mr. Buſhe's doctrines, by obſerving 
firft upon that change in the proportion between the 
county and Borough Repreſentation, which a Legiſ: 


| ative Union will introduce; and ſecondly, upon that 


meaſure of compenſation, againſt which ſo great a 
clamour has been raiſed. 
And firſt as to the predominance of county 


Members in the United Parliament. There is a 
want cf candour, or of judgment, in inferring 


from ſuch a change of proportion, that the Miniſter 
who propoſes it, by doing ſo, admits the Repreſen- 
tation which is to periſh, to be incurably unſound, 
See how the caſe ſtands, Towards accom- 
pliſhing a Union, it is requifite that the Repreſen- 
tation of Ireland ſhould be ſo abridged, as to ren- 
der it commenſurate to the population and reſources 
of this country, become (in conſequence of that 
meaſure) a fraftion of the United Kingdom. The 
queſtion then is, what deſcription of Repreſenta- 
tives we ſhould preſerye? a queſtion, which, by re- 
erence to obvious principles, can be ſolved; ſince 

x | it 
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it is plain that in ſuch new ſituation, the ſame com- 
pariſon between different claſſes of Repreſentation, 
may become expedient, which under other circum- 
ſtances would be highly unconſtitutional and im- 
proper. Such a change of proportion merely de- 
termines what common ſenſe had previouſly decided, 
that ſince only a part of our commons can be re- 
tained, that which is drawn from counties, and 
commercial towns ſhould be preferred: but the al- 
teration is far from implying the ſubverſive do&rine, 
which ſome would extract from it, viz. that a Par- 
liament in which Bofofigh Members predominates, 
is on this account incurably unſound ; and incapa- 
citated from exerciſing thoſe legiſlative functions, 
which, if otherwiſe conſtituted, it would be com- 
petent to perform. This preference of County 
Members to the Repreſentatives of boroughs,—a | 
preference juſtifiable on general principles,—is per- 
haps peculiarly adapted to the ſituation of this coun- 
try, peculiarly fit to be acted on in Ireland, when 
a change of political circumſtances obliges us to ſe- 
lect from amongſt our Commons, the claſs which 
we ſhould ſend to the Tinperial Legiſlature. But 
when Mr. Buſhe repreſents . the moſt open of the 
4 boroughs,” as preferred in this arrangement, on 
the ſcore of their conftinition,” though this Ttate- 
ment maſt be confeſſed to be the moſt favourable 
to his Yenfal of the competence of this (according 
to him' iſolated) Parliament, —yet in other reſpects 
it is liable to objection. That the moſt open of the 
boroughs will be thoſe which return Burgeſſes to the 
common Legiſlature, may eventually be the caſe: 
| but 
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16 
but it ſhould at the ſame time be recollected, that 


the nature of their charter will not be the ground 


of ſuch ſelection; and that the Miniſter, in ſettling 
the mode of repreſentation, ſo far from acting on 
a principle which proclaims that, from which Mr. 
Buſhe infers the incompetence of the preſent Parlia- 
ment, has on the contrary taken a cireumſpect and 
cautious line, and wiſely refrained from eſtabliſhing 


a precedent, which might lead to wild and jacobini- 
cal Reform. | 


In eloquence, I admit myſelf far inferior to Mr. 
Buſhe; and perhaps am even,overweening, when [ 
calculate that in point of judgment, we are more 
nearly on a par: but, in integrity I mult confidently 
claim to be his equal. 

. Having premiſed this—let me declare that the idea 
of compenſation, which ſo outrages his feelings, 
does not ſhock my delicacy in the lighteſt degree. 
| What does the very term compenſation imply? 
The ſurrender of an equivalent, by the perſon thus 


compenſated. Is it not then an abuſe of language, 


and of common ſenſe, to alledge that men are bribed 


when, in return for that of which they have been 


deprived, they receive merely its value, and nothing 


more? i 
SGentiments of decorum, and WY may forbid 


our profeſſing to give entire credit to thoſe rumours, 
which repreſent ſeats in Parliament as private pro- 


perty,—grown, by long conniyance, into objects 


of venal transfer. But if, conquering theſe reverent 
ſcruples, we hearken to the report in any degree, we 
ought to take the whole of it impartially together; 

and , 
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and enquire what is the accuſtomed price of that, 
which is thus ſtated to be bought and ſold. Thoſe 
who inſtitute this enquiry, may be led to conclude 
that the borough proprietor who receives fifteen 
thouſand pounds from the Legiſlature; for the 
furrender of thoſe privileges, of which he is tenant 
by ſufferance, and prefcription,—gains abſolutely: 
nothing by the exchange. They may be induced to 
pronounce, that he receives no more than the eur 
rent price of that influence for which, if the governs 
ment was not diſpoſed to buy, he could, (under the 
operation of inveterate abuſe) without any difficulty; 
find purchaſers elſewhere.—They may be ronſe- 
quently led to deny, that he can be unduly influenced 
by an arrangement, which no more than literally 
compenſates him for that ſaleable heredilament, 
which for the publick benefit, is wreſted from his 
hands. — They may be led to deny, that looking at 
the tranſaction with mere reference to him, and in a 
ſtrictly pecuniary point of view, he is placed by 
Union in a better ſituation, than that in which he 
ſtood before. Finally, all who inveſtigate” the 
queſtion thus candidly and'coolly, will obſerve that 
it is the general prittciple of compen/ation, which is 
now under diſcuſſion, and againſt which ſo ground-' 
leſs an outcry has been raiſed ; and will feel that 
thoſe who object to fifteen thouſand pounds as over- 
payment, are in fact admitting this prini_hs;: and : 
merely higgling about tit Pies. © 9184: » 

But, by a confuſion, which I am far from eng a 
to be inadvertent, thoſe: charges of bias, which are 
extracted from the principle of compenſation, after 
* D having 
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having been very unjuſtly caſt upon the borongh 
proprietor, are by a grofſer perverſion, indiſ- 
criminately thrown on an entire claſs, of whom many 
have no concern, or privity in the tranſaction; I 
mean the borough Repreſentatives. 

Let me therefore, for the purpoſe of illuſtration, 
fuggeſt an hypothetic, and ideal caſe. Let me ſup- 
pole that my colleague, Mr. Buſhe, and I—ſat by 
purchaſe, for a venal borough. What community 
of intereſt would there be between us, and the pro- 
prietor from whom we bought ? Or how could our 
votes be influenced, by the compenſation which he 
received? Should we not be left unbiaſſed by that 
propoſal,—which yet is objected to on no other 
ground, than that of its influencing the conduct of 
members of Parliament ? Would not this be the 
caſe, though we were, both the one and the other, 
as corrupt as the fouleſt ſlanderer could chuſe to re- 
preſent us? And could any man be ſurpriſed if that 
occurred, which as things ſtand, has actually hap- 

pened, iz. that we ſhould take oppolite ſides on 
the queſtion. of Union,—though returned by the 
ſame patron, for his venal borough ? | 

This Patron's-eſtate, if any he had, would be re- 
verſionary: poſtponed, and ſubject to our term of 
ſeven years: and if the propoſed compenſation were 
what it is untruly called -a ſcheme of bribery, in- 
tended to procure votes for Union,—the plan would 
be as lame and inadequate, as it was corrupt, —ſo 
long as thoſe Commoners who purchaſed ſeas, were 
not allowed their diſtributive portion of this ſtate 


largeſs. 


Perſons p 
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Perſons returned by borough Patrons, not for 
money, but gratuitouſly, and from motives of con. 
ſidence and affection, I admit to ſtand on different 
grounds, I admit a connexion hetween them, and 
thoſe proprietors whoſe ſeats they fill. But in ſhew- 
ing that compenſation is no bribe, I have proved 
that the tranſaction which was not calculated imme- 
diately to ſway the patron, could not operate medi- 
ately to bias the repreſentative ; a repreſentative, by 
the way, connected with this patron by merely ho- 
nourable ties; and therefore whoſe ſcrupulous re- 
gard to theſe, ſhould acquit him af yielding to any 
influence that was corrupt or baſe ; even ſuppoſing. 
that, (of which the contrary is the truth,) viz. that 
the proprietors title to compenſation would be in 
any way affected, by the part which he, or thoſe 
Members whom he could influence, might chuſe to 
take on the queſtion of Union. 

- But to return from this view of the ABS I of 
others, to our conſideration of his caſe, who, is the 
object of compenſation. The arguments of thoſe 
who abjeG to this meaſure, reſt on the corryption, 
of the borough patron, as their baſis ; if you ſup- 
poſe him incorruptible, their foundation fails; and 
all their ſpecious reaſoning tumbles to. the ground. 
Examining the queſtion then upon their own hypo- 
theſis, and aſſuming diſhoneſty. in the proprietors of 
boroughs as our datum, I beg to know whether, 
if compenſation were refuſed, the preſent Parlia- 
ment might not be conſidered as one packed againſt 
an Union? one bribed in general to oppoſe every 
meaſure, which claſhed with the private intereſts of 

thoſe 
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thoſe borough proprietors, whoſe legiſlative influ- 


ence is ſo operative and extenſive ? If this be fo, . 


how fands the dilemma ? Either borough patrons 
are incorruptible, or they are not : if they be, we 
may diſmiſs our fears of the influencing and controll- 
ing effects of compenſation : if they be not,—we 
ſhould make the Members of Parliament as indiffer- 


ent, as the law requires every juror to be, before 


we call on this grand inqueſt to give their verdict, 
on a queſtion which involves the publick weal. And 
how are we to accompliſh this? Since it is not in 
our power to annul thoſe intereſts, which may ope- 
Tate to produce an undue influence againit Union, 
we muſt only contrive to check and balance them 
by contrary advantages - which ſhall create an equi- 
valent bias on the oppoſite ſide,—and eventually 
leave the Parliament impartial. 

It is a known maxim of our law, that the teſti- 
mony of an intereſted witneſs ſhall in no caſe be re- 
ceived z and I have heard determinations, grounded 
on this principle, which it may not be unilluſtrative/ 
to ſtate. 1 have known preliminary queſtions pro- 
poſed to a witneſs, his anſwers to which having de- 
monſtrated a poſitive intereſt, the Court has been 
for rejeQing him as incompetent ; but when ſubſe- 
quent interrogatories have ſhewn, not that this in- 
tereſt did not exiſt on one fide, but that it was com- 
penſated and countervailed by an influence operating 
in the contrary direction, his teſtimony has been 
admitted, as diſintereſted and impartial. The ap- 
plication of ſuch decifions to the 1 before us, 
I think obvious. | 
We 
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We may undoubtedly lament the prevalence of a 
practice, fo repugnant to the theory of our Govern- 
ment, in 1ts repreſentative branch, as that of vend- 
ing the privilege of legiſlation, —and ſuffering a per · 
ſonal and private intereſt to grow up in Parliament, 
which may happen to encounter, and obſtruct the 
publick weal. 

But the queſtion is not as to the nature or effect, 
but merely as to the exiſtence of this abuſe, If 
any man think it merely a theoretick evil,—of which 
the miſchief vaniſhes in praQtice,—lI will concede 
him all the benefits of his doctrine; and only re- 
quire in return, that he be conſiſtent, —and pati - 
ently abide the conſequences of his own ſyſtem : 
that he deſiſt from diſparaging that claſs of our Re- 
preſentation, whoſe ſhare in legiſlating—he refuſes 
to conſider as a practical abuſe: that he ceaſe to 
compliment the County Members at our expence; 
and to analyſe a Parliamentary Majority into its 
component parts, before he pronounces the meaſure 
which it has carried= to be a valid one. 

But if the miſchief be not an imaginary, but a 
real one, I would aſk the clamorous enemies of 
compenſation, whether they wiſh to perpetuate. a 
ſubſtantial evil,—or, in removing it, to inyade the 
property of individuals, whoſe intereſt in boroughs 
is as preſcriptive, —as it is perhaps irreconcileable 
with the genuine principles of our Conſtitution. 

In truth the Anti- Unioniſts muſt excuſe me, if. 
1 repeat what I have had occaſion to obſerve be- 
fore, that inconſiſtency is the grand characteriſſick 
& their party. Thus, according as it ſuits their 
| tranſitory 
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tranfitory purpoſe, boroughs are private property, 
or they are not. If a Member, who is ſuppoſed to 
fit by purchaſe for a venal borough, declares an opi- 
nion in favour of Union, he is reminded of the in- 
jurious effect which that meaſure will have on the 
intereſts of the proprietor, by whom he has been 
returned: it is ſuggeſted to him that his ſeat is but 
à particular eſtate, carved out of the political in- 
heritance of the borough; and that, ſubject to his 
own ſeven years term, he is a mere truſtee for the 
reverſion ; and upon theſe grounds he is modeſtly 
conjured, by the ſcrupulqus and patriotick Anti- 
Union band, to poſtpone the welfare of the publick, 
to the interells of the patron. 

But let Unioniſts admit the principle on which 
theſe patriots have thus inſiſted, —let them admit a 
property in boroughs to have grown out of imme- 


morial acquieſcence,—and their opponents are in- 


ſtantly in arms. Yet what, in truth, is the only 
difference between them? The principle is admitted 
both by Government and Oppoſition; but while the 
latter would ſacrifice to it, na leſs a victim than the 
common-weal,—the former propoſes to reconcile 
publick advantage with private intereſt ; and with, 
out injuring the individual, to give proſperity to the 
Nation. 

To fecure private property, is indeed one of the 
moſt indelible, and ſacred duties of every State. 
Its ſecurity, if Mr. Locke, —and other eminent 
writers do not err, -was emphatically the object for 


which ſociety itſelf was framed; and therefore 
- Governments conform laudably to the ends of their 


inſtitution, 
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inſtitution, when they protect even the property 
which had its remote origin in wrong; and defend 
not only what they have expreſly guaranteed, but 
even what they have tacitly endured: fo far forth as 
they are able to beſtow this latter protection, with- 
out the ſacrifice of paramount, and more eſſential 
duties, | J 
But who can liſten patiently, when the meaſure 
of compenſation is deſcribed as a purchaſing of the 
liberties of the people? Can the practice (if it ſub- 
ſiſts) of an individual patron, to fell the privilege of 
fitting in Parliament, be enumerated amongft the 
rights of the conſtituent body of the Nation? Is not 
the abrogation of ſuch a practice, on the terms of 
compenſating the Uſurper, rather the purchaſe of 
an old encroachment on the franchiſes of the peo- 
ple? an inveterate impediment to the exerciſe of 
thoſe rights which they ſhould enjoy ? | 
If ſuch contradictions can be detected, between 
the theory and practice of our Repreſentation, 
whatever comfort I may derive from doubting 'whe- 
ther the evil be not leſs real than apparent,—(leſs 
practically than theoretically repugnant to the pub- 
lick freedom, ) I yet cannot look with unconcern on 
blemiſhes, which ſo deform the Government under 


which we live: ſtill leſs can I approve, or juſtify: 


their conduct, who for the purpoſe of carrying a 
mere party end, indulge in thoſe unmeaning com- 
mon places of declamation, which ſeduce the vul- 
gar by the ſame qualities that diſguſt the man of 
ſenſe ; and thus impair the already too frail allegi- 
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ance of the ſubject, by a profane and pitileſs expo- 
ſure of the defects of our Conſtitution. 

therefore regret the neceſſity which has been 
impoſed upon me, of diſcuſſing topicks which it | | 
were better keep in the ſhade. The wiſe and N 
loyal man, in theſe days of jacobiniſm and ſub- | 
verſion, merely probes the fault ſufficiently to 
preſcribe, and apply the remedy ; leſt -by any in- 
cautious, or ſuperfluous expoſure, inſtead of cur- 
ing the diſeaſed part, he might deſtroy the Con- 
ſtitution. 
It is on this account that J feel iafoBtion þ in re- 
collecting, and re- urgifig, that the inquiry is not 
as to the poſitive, but merely as to the relative 
excellence of our borough Repreſentation. The 
queſtion is not whether it is ſo unſound, as chat it 
ought to be aboliſhed, or radically reformed; but 
merely whether, under that political change of 
circumſtances, which involves an abridgment of 
the numbers of our Repreſentatives, we ſhould 
give the preference to Boroughs or to Counties : a 
queſtion which can be anſwered in but one way 
by the Anti-Unioniſt, who ſcorns even to fell the 
Borough Members who oppoſe him, but opting 
; the faſtidious ſentiment of the Roman Aral 


exclaims 
Satis eft Equitem mibi Plaudert - 


I will not liſten to the opinion of any, but — 
of the Shire.“ 


Agreeably 
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Agreeably to the intention which I announced at 
the commencement of theſe Animadverfiong, I ſhall 
now proceed to animadvert upon the ſpeech of Mr. 
Szurin;* examining its topicks, not exactly in the 
order in which they occur, — but diſpoſing firſt of 
thoſe which ſtrike me as preliminary and of leſſer 
moment; and reſerving for the laſt, my diſcuſſion of 
thoſe doctrines, which are rendered important—not 
by their truth, but by their danger. 

The example of the Reyolution appears to this 
learned gentleman, to be in no degree relevant to 
the queſtion of competence, in the preſent Parlia- 
ment, to paſs a Union; * inaſmuch as the proceed- 


_ . © ings of the Legiſlature of that time had the full 


© afſent of the people at large.” I deny the fact; 
and refer to hiſtory in ſupport of my denial. 1 
deny ſuch full aſſent to have been had in England; , 
and ſo far was Scotland from concurring in all the 
material points of that arrangement, that a ſepara- 
tion of the Crowns was foon after threatened, in 
the reign of Anne; about which period, not Re- 
volution principles, but Tory 3 to haye 
been the prevailing diſpoſition of the Engliſh people. 
And, laftly, with regard to the publick ſentiment 
of Ireland, I ſhall only obſerve, that the full aſſent 
of the Iriſh People to the Revolution, was not un- 
equivocally atteſted by any thing which paſſed at 
Limerick, at Aughrim, or at the Boyne. Thus 
hazardous and unſettling, do we find the DoQrinesg - 
which affect to reſt the validity of publick acts on 

"0; any 


+ As publiſhed in the Dublin Evening Poſt of March r1th ut. f Ib, 
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any other ground, than the ſtri& and recogniſed 
principles of the conſtitution. Thus dangerous is 
it to follow the counſels of Mr. Saurin; and inſtead 
of taking the publick opinion from its only legiti- 
mate ſource, — the acts of the legiſlature, — to collect, 
with him, a ſpurious ſentiment without doors, and 


ſet up this in oppoſition, and contraſt to the ſenſe 


of Parliament. 

The precedent of that Union, which occurred 
early in the preſent century, he conſiders as alike 
inapplicable to the queſtion now before us ; and 
aſks his hearers what -analogy there can be found 
between the paſt Scottiſh, and intended Iriſh incor- 
poration? What reſemblance between the caſe of 
Scotland in thoſe days,—and that of Ireland at the 
preſent time? In my mind a reſemblance of even 
ſingular exactneſs. The end propoſed by the mea- 
ſure now in progrels, Is the ſame with that which 
was ſought by the arrangement of 1707. It was 
intended then, as it is endeavoured now, to ſecure 
the fragile and affailed cannexion of two neighbour- 
ing countries, imperfectly united under one common 
head: Countries inhabited by people ſpeaking the 
fame language, formed to ſimilar habits, and whoſe 
harmony was as mutually ſalutary, as it was preca- 


rious: Countries of which one, inferior to the 


other in power and reſources, ſought to ſtrengthen 


itſelf by the aid of France, the common enemy of 


both. He who cannot diſcover even a cloſe and 
Ariking likeneſs between the ſituation of Scotland 
in 1707, and Ireland in 1800, muſt, to my 1 
ment, be very dull, or extremely uninformed. 


ts 


- 


27 | 
had myſelf occaſion, in the laſt year, to point out 
Tome circumſtances bf reſemblance : but the ſimi- 
larity has been demonſtrated more ſtrictly and com- 
pletely, in the preſent ſeſſion ' of Parliament, by 
Mr. Ormſby, when he read and commented on the 


meſſage of Queen Arne. 


1 ſhall not therefore dwell longer on this [ubje&; 
but proceed without further delay to the conſideration 
of thoſe maxims, which 1 conſider as moſt per- 
nicious, in the publication that T am diſcuſſing. 

Mr. Saurin appeat's to have opened his ſpeech by 
enquiring—up6n what authority Lord Caſtlereagh 
had pronGunced that the petitions on our table, 
ſhould be“ treated with inattention and contempt!“ 
In the firſt place, this queſtion imputes to the 
Miniſter a declaration which he never inade; and 
indeed the charge is cantradicted by what Mr. Saurin 
hae, in another part of his ſpeech, laid down as the 
doQrine promulgated by Lord Caſtleresglr. 

The paflage which 1 allude to, is as follows 
The noble Lord fays, the petitions are entitled to 
& reſpe&, and ought to be attended to by the Houle; 
« but ſhould not govern the deciſion of Parliament: = 
he ſays that Parliament is not hound to act agree- 
e ably to thoſe petitions ; but, in determining, is to 
12 take its own wiſdom for i Its guide. ”Y 

Now to me this appears a very liberal admiſſion 
of the weight-to which petitions to Parliament are 
entitled: an admiſſion as ample as the Miniſter 
could make, conſiſtently with a reſervation to the 


Legiſlature, of that re, Jr which; (as a 
fine 


$ Mr. $2urin” Speech. 
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ſine qua non, ) all conſtitutional writers have aſſigned 


it; and which being wanted, it would preſent us 
with the practical bull, of a Legiſlature without the 
power of legiſlation. | 

But if what Mr. Saurin means to aſk be this, — 
on what authority we diſpute the title of thoſe pe- 
titions on which he relies, to peculiar reſpect or 
attention from the Legiſlature,—1 will refer him, 
by way of anſwer, to the ſignature of Mr. Black; 
who addreſſes Parliament on behalf of himſelf and 
thoſe retainers in arms, whom he repreſents as ready 
to back their requeſt by force, and unequivocally 
atteſt their enmity, not to Union, but to Connexion. 
More expert in the exerciſe of the pike, than of the 


pen, theſe gallant Anti-Unioniſts reſerve their ex- 


ertions for the field ; and depute the more inglorious 
taſk of ſignature to their foreman, Mr. Black. The 
above very conſpicuous feature in theſe terrifick ſup- 
plications is one, by the way, to which I am ſur- 
priſed at Mr. Saurin's not having adverted ; inaſ- 
much as, before he ſpoke, our attention had been 


directed to it, by the Solicitor General; who, at 


the ſame time, paid due tribute to the 3 and 
decorum of theſe credentials, preſented to Parliament 


by the Envoy of Treaſon, Mr. Black. 


In truth, Mr. Saurm has himſelf aſſigned ſome 
reaſons, why theſe ſcrolls, (whoſe prolixity we have 


ſeen unfolded, with ſo much of political haberdaſhery, 


and ſtage trick,) ſhould not influence, too conclu- 
ſively, the deciſion of the Legiſlature, 


Nie has aſſured us that thoſe, whoſe names, in 
virtue of their forty thilling ſtake, have been ſigned 


to 
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to this muſter- roll of faction, and perhaps not 
even *© capable of enquiring into the political 
character, or fitneſs, of the candidate“ whom 
they return; though, like Sancho, they feel mar- 
vellouſly competent to the government of an iſland. 
Mr. Saurin, by this aſſurance, goes further than 
Monteſquieu himſelf had done. The principle which 
he laid down, was merely this, that the people at 
large are quite incapable of diſcuſſing affairs of ſtate; 
and ſhould therefore poſſeſs no political power, be- 
yond that which conſiſts in their right of electing 
Repreſentatives : Reprefentatives whom he would 
not make accountable for their parliamentary con- 
duct, to the electors who had returned them; be- 
cauſe this would be contradictory to the maxim 
which he had laid down, that the multitude is un- 
qualified for deliberating on political queſtions. 
But that profound writer held the conſtituent body 
of the people as diſcerning enough, to form a juſt 
opinion of the fitneſs of the candidate“ who: 
ſought to repreſent them. It remained for Mr. Saurin 
to degrade them further; and, by a novel mode of 
argument to alledge the incapacity which he heaps 
upon them, as a reaſon for paying implicit obedience' 
to their caprice,—and deterring to whatever doe- 
trines their whim may tempt them to lay down, on 
matters which Monteſquieu * them i incompee 
tent to diſcuſs. 


« The weight of the petitions is to be Amis 
« by the firſt names to them;“ for, as to the 


©. 5 T ſigned, nothing but the in- 
fluence” 
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60 fluence? of theſe eminent names * could have 
15 procured ſo many ſignatures.““ | 


Be it ſo. Let us conſider theſe great numbers as 
mere retinue of the firſt ſubſcribers : the Gyaſes and 


Cloanthuſes, who but ſerve to fill up gaps in this po- 
litical epic: a fort of etcetera, who proclaim the 


pomp and authority of their leaders: | 
But while we admit the juſtice of this ſtatement; 
let us; for that very reaſon; ceaſe to rely on numbers 
ſo enrolled. Let us hear theſe great men juſtify, as 
they can, what we conceive to be reſiſtance to the 
peace and welfare gf their diſtracted Country ;— 
but let us reject the teſtimony of their ſhabby-com- 
purgators: let us diſregard the reſponſe and echo, 
which is reyerberated from a throng of names, to 
the encouraging cry of certain political conductors; 


and not pay too much heed to that anxiety for 


the preſervation of their independence, which is ex- 
preſſed by thoſe, whom Mr. Saurin has deſcribed to 
be no better than a herd of creatures and dependents. 

Thus the caſe would ſtand,—thus weak would be 
the pretenſions to reſpect, which thoſe petitions could 
bring on the ſcore of numbers, though we ſhould 


merely abide by, and draw our inference from, the 


ſtatement of Mr. Saurin: though we ſhould forget 
that the ſtate of Ireland ſupplies additional grounds 
for liſtening diſtruſtfully to petitions thus numerouſly 


' ſubſcribed : though we ſhould forget that the num- 


bers muſt be ſwelled, and almoſt conſtituted, by 
thoſe who may be deſcribed as ex omni colluvione 
e mixti, exſules, capitalia auſi plerique ; quos,'velut 

i «© materiam, 


Mr. Saurin's Speech. 
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1 materiam novandis rebus, nunc primum nova 


pace coaleſcente, ex variis cauſis fortuna ſimilis 
cc 


| * coals * 
- Thele are the perſons, whoſe prayers we are. called 
ppon, not to grant but to obey. The greater por- 
tion of them yield but ſeemingly to the influence of 
their ſuperiors, while in reality they are ſeeking to 
promote their own rebellious ends; and thoſe loyal 
men who become the advocates and patrons of ſuch 
a claſs—are but reviving-the extravagance of. the 
Knight of la Mancha, and unchaining malefaQors, 
who will uſe their freedom to the injury of their 
Redreſſers. 
But let me now el more directly, to repre · 
hend that moſt dangerous and unconflitutional doc- ; 
trine, which Mr. Saurin's poſitions all go to eſtabliſh: 
1 mean that denial of the comperence of Parliament 
to paſs Union, which can only be ſupported on the 
general principle of their legiſlative incompetence: 
a principle as miſchie vous and abſurd, as it is broad. 
This doarine, (to the pernicious tendencies of 
which, my reſpect for Mr. Saurin makes me ſuppoſe. 
him blind,) be has introduced under thoſe various 
farms and diſguiſes, in which his ingenuity enabled 
him to dreſs it. Firſt, it made its approach in the 
ſhape of apprehenſion that the people might not ſub- 
mit to the meaſure ; thus provoking the reſiſtance, 
which it ſeemed to - deprecate. It next aſſumed 
the form of that exorbitant reſpe& for the peti-. 
tions of the, people, which went to exalt theſe, 
from the character of ſubjects to that of ſove- 


. reigns, . 
® Livy. 
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reigns, and gave to their prayers that controlling 
efficacy, of which it ſtripped the ſtatute law of the land. 
Thirdly, it came forward as a motion to diſſolve the 
Parliament; and at length (when theſe Animadver- 
ſions, under title of * Further Poſtſcript” to my 
Letter to Mr. Grattan, had firſt gone to preſs,) 


— —_ _— 
— — 
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* Scinait ſe nubes, et in ethera purgat apertum :" 
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the doctrine burſts from its concealment, with decided 
and terrific aſpect; divulging all its danger and defor- 
mity to the publick.* 

On the firſt form of this Proteus miſchief, J ſhall 
not comment. Suffice it to ſay that the argument, 
as applied to the people, is excitement, - and as ad- 
dreſſed to the Government, is intimidation. The for- 
mer can only atteſt its perſuaſiveneſs by committing! 
treaſon : the latter can only anſwer it by precautions, 
or with contempt. 

On the ſecond ſhape which this wild theory has 
taken, - that of unconſtitutional deference to the pe- 
titions of the ſubje&,—l have already dwelt with ſome 
attention; and ſhall add little to what I have ſaid, 
except to ſhew that I have not miſinterpreted, or 
miſtated my opponent. W 

I will aſcribe nothing to Mr. Saurin. He ſhall 
ſpeak for himſelf; ſhall (to prevent miſtakes) repeat 
his own profeſſion of political faith. 

te The noble Lord ſays, the right of the ſubject to 


| 
| 
j 1 petition Parliament, cannot be denied. Petitions, 
| according 
| 
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See a Report of Mr, Saurin's Speech of March Ig, 1800, 
publiſhed in the Anti-union and Dublin Evening Poſt of Saturday, 
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4 3 to his toiditp, are entitled to reſpect; 
6 and ought to be attended to by the Houſe, "Y 

Such are the (in my judgment very conſtitutional) 
opinions, as to the weight which petitions ſhould have 
with Parliament, aſcribed to my Lord Caſtlereagh, 
by Mr. Saurin himſelf; but which this latter objects 
to as derogatory from the juſt and proper efficacy of 
ſuch petitions, —becauſe his Lordſhip has proceeded 
to preſcribe ſome limits to their authority. His ob- 
jections are to be found in the following extract from 
his ſpeech: 

But the noble Lord ſays, that Parliament is not 
* bound to act agreeably to thoſe petitions: they 
* ſhould not govern their decifion. For Mr. Saurin's 
« part, he was at a loſs to know of what _ uſe it 
« was to the people to have a right to petition, if 
&« the Parliament were juſtified in acting on their 
private opmion, in oppoſition, It was a mockery 
& of the Nation, to tell them they had a right to lay 
« their opinion before Parliament, but that Parlia- 
ment alſo had a right to act as they pleaſed, not- 
« withſtanding Une ſenſe of the Nation, expreſſed 
« the other way,” 

«© But the noble Lord lays, the Pespie who have 
e ſigned theſe petitions, cannot have weighed the 
« queſtion with deliberation; and were not capable 
* of judging of it, even if they had.” © It was not 
* neceſſary” (Mr. Saurin faid,) © that they ſhould 
« be capable. The nature of a petition proved it. 

F « A petition 


t Mr. Saurin's Speech on Tueſday, March 4, publiſhed i in the 
Dublin Evening Poſt of March 11. 
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A petition urged no reaſons : it merely ſtated the 
will of the petitioners. Therefore, when the right 
of the ſubje& to petition was acknowledged, it 
was acknowledged that they had a right to ſtate 
eto the Parliament, what was the publick will; 
without ſhewing the reaſons by ' which that will 
was guided, or whether it was founded on any 
reaſons'; and if the right of petition was not nu- 
gatory, and a mockery of the Nation, the Parlia- 
ment was beund to act agreeably to what the will 
of the Nation was; — when plainly and unequivo- 
cally expreſſed.”* 


cc 


c 
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I ſhall not dwell upon the very extraordinary lan- 
guage, which calls the ſenſe of that Legiſlature, 
which is the only conſtitutional organ, that obligatorily 
ſpeaks the publick will- which calls this, I ſay, the 
private opinion of Parliament: I ſhall not ſtop to 
tranſlate into Latin (Lucan has already done it for 
me,F) that Jacobinic maxim, which, reminding us 
that petitions urge no reaſons, but merely ſtate the 
will of the petitioners, concludes miſchievouſly, and 
abſurdly, that the Legiſlature is bound to act agreeably 
to this will, „whether it be founded on any reaſons,” 
or be utterly irrational. I ſhall not aſk whether the 
right of laying your evidence before a court, be nu- 
gatory, unleſs, uſurping the functions of the judge, 
you determine your own.cauſe. I ſhall not detain 
my Reader, by enquiring whether it be not of the 
' eſlence of a fupplication—that it be ſuſceptible of te- 


jection ; 


* Mr. Saurin's Speech. 2 
+ Hoc volo: hoc jubeo : ſtat, pre ratione, veluntas. 
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jection; or whether a mandatory petition be not a 
contradiction in terms. I ſhall merely remind him 
that I appear not to have miſconſtrued Mr, Saurin, 
by repreſenting his obſequious reſpect for the peti- 
tions of the people, as a mere formula, in which 
he denies the competence of Parliament. I thall 
only obſerve, that if petitions ſhould control, then 
Parliament is not uncontrollable ; which all conſtitu- 


tional writers have deſcribed it to be. Wherever 


the right lies, ef effectively promulgating the na- 
tional will, there alſo the legiſlative power reſides; 
and if Mr. Saurin's theozy be true, that petitions 
are bills, brought in. by the multitude, (withour 
any leave,) and which the inſtrumental] Parliament 
is bound to carry into law,—then our Govern- 
ment is no more a mixed one, than was that of 
Athens: for it matters not whether the law goes by 
the name of fatute, or of petition, —the law-giver 
muſt ever be the ſupreme power in the State. 

In fact, my learned opponent breaks from his con- 
cealment, when interrupting his devotions to the peti- 
tioning Idol that he has ſet up, he apparently, (but 
not really) digreſſes to the Scotch Union; and affirms 
that if it were carried by the Parliament of Scotland, 
againſt the ſenſe of the people, theſe lauer would 
have been juſtified in-reſifting. 2 

This poſition, of Mr. Saurin, contradiQts in terms 


the conſtitutional principle, that Parliament ſhall, ex- 


eluſively and paramountly, expreſs the legiſlative 
ſenſe of the Nation. It at once transfers the ſovereign 
power from the three eſtates of the realm, to the 


2 
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people in maſs; and, coupled with his aſſumption, 
that the ſenſe of the people of Ireland is againſt the 
meaſure of Union, it AO ——_ and 
authorizes: revolt. f 

I mall make no farther comment on this doctrine 
of Mr. Saurin, than by enquiring whether he con- 
ceives the Inſurrection, or Martial-Law Bills, or the 
Act ſuſpending the Habeas Corpus Law, to have 
been carried with, or againft the ſenſe of the great 
body of the Iriſh Nation? And if contrary to their 
opinion, whether the people acquired a right of reſiſt- 
ance to thoſe meaſures? I ſhall merely aſk him whether, 


when the Iriſh Houſe of Commons in 1995, rejecting 


the numerous petitions which crowded their table, re- 
fuſed to enact what was termed Catholick emancipa- 
tion, a right accrued to by the majority of the people, 
of revolting againſt the diſreſpect, with which Parlia- 
ment preſumed to treat that publick ſentiment, 
which thoſe petitions had © expreſſed, fo unequivocally, 


„and plainly.”* | 


The next form, into which Mr, Saurin's principle 
of Parliamentary incompetence - tranſmigrates, is that 
of a motion for addreſſing the Crown to diffolve the 
Parliament. 


It is, undoubtedly, the Royal privilege, to termi- 


nate the exiſtence of Parliament, at pleaſure: but to 


exerciſe this prerogative at the preſent moment, would 

be to abuſe it; and in calling on his Majeſty to exert 

it, the Houſe of Commons would abjedtly travel out 
| of 

Mr. Saurin* s Speech. N 

} Moved by Sir John Parnell, and act by Mr. Saurin, 
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of its proper province, in order to degrade, and ſtul- 
tify itſelf. | 3 | 

No ſolid reaſon can be alledged for diſſolving the 
preſent Parliament, except ſuch ſerious faults in its 
frame and conſtitution, as may render it, on mo- 
mentous queſtions, an inadequate repreſentative of the 
people; and incompetent (for example) to paſs ſo vital 
a meaſure, as that of Union. But how is this evil 
remedied by diſſolution, —if after the preſent Parlia- 
ment has been diſſolved, it is replaced by another, 
elected on the ſame objectionable principles? alike 
imperfectly connected with the people? If he wiſhed 
to attain the object, at which his motion profeſſed to 
aim, Sir John Parnell ſhould have prefaced it, by 
bringing in a bill, for the radical reform of the Houſe 
of Commons; and if he be not prepared, (as I ap- 
prehend he is not) to do this, his project of diſſolution 
muſt be unſupportable, and inefficacious. 

Thoſe who deſcribe the diſſolution of the preſent 
Parliament, as an appeal to the ſucceeding one, I 
conſider as talking idly. The preſent is as high a 
Court, as any future Parliament will be; and there 
can be no appeal, but from a ſubordinate, to a ſu- 
perior Tribunal. 

No; it is an appeal to the Jacobinic feelings, and 
temporary deluſion of the populace. I have heard 
of an appeal from the drunkenneſs, to the ſabriety 
of Philip; but the preſent is a reverſal of that pro- 
ceeding. It is an appeal from the ſobriety of Parha- 
ment, to the wild intoxication of the people. 

To whom would Mr. Saurin refer the inveſtigation _ 
of this moſt important matter of State? Whom would 


he 
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he call upon, to ſubſtitute, (by the exerciſe of their 
elective franchiſe,) a Legiſlature more capable than 
the preſent, of diſcuſſing the Union queſtion? 
He addreſſes himſelf to thoſe, whom the Conſtitution 
has pronounced incapable of deliberating on publick 
affairs; and is anxious that the preſent Parliament 
ſhould make room for one, returned in a principal 
degree by that claſs of men, whoſe capacity to 
judge of the political character, or fitneſs of the 
candidate,” that ſeeks to repreſent them,“ he more 
than doubts; and very nearly denies. 

On the very night, on which the motion for diſſolv- 
ing Parliament was made, the Bill for reviving Mar- 
tial-Law paſſed. What a comment does this furniſh, 
on the tendency of that motion! What a picture 
can the imagination form, of publick inflammation 
augmented by the tumult of general election! Of the 
ſheriff fitting in one court, to collect the ſuffrages 
of electors, and the military inqueſt of an adjoining 
one, to inflict puniſhment on traitors! Of the con- 
flituent, eſcorted from the huſtings, where he gave 
his vote, to the tribunal under whoſe ſentence he is 
to expiate his treaſons Would a Parliament thus 
conſtituted be hoſtile to Union? It is to be feared 
that it might even be friendly to Separation. 

Having now got through the four firſt acts of Mr, 
Saurin's tragedy, (for tragical indeed its effects mult 


be,) of the incompetence of Parliament to pals a 


Union,—having ſhewn that his analyſis of the revolu- 
tion, and Scotch Union, — his apprehenſions of reſiſlance 


40 the meaſure, if enacted, his paſſive obedience to the 


petitions 
* See a paſſage already cited from Mr, Saurin's Speech. 
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petitions of the people, and his propoſal to ſend the 
populace to new elections, —are all mere complications 


in that plot, of which the Incompetence of Parliament is 


the denouement, —let me now make a few obſerva- 
tions upon this. Denouement, indeed, it may be 
called; fince it directly unites the principles which 


compoſe regular Government, and holds the members 
of the ſtate together. 


* Thoſe great men who aſſiſted in the Revolution 
of 1688, had declared that the King held his crown 
dy compact with the people; and that when the 
* Crown violated that compact, by attempting to 
* ſubvert the Conſtitution, the Crown was for- 
“ feited, by the attempt. He, (Mr. Saurin) 
“would reaſſert the doctrine of the glorious Re- 
* yolution, and boldly declare that when the So- 
s yereign” (that is to ſay the ſupreme legiſlativet) 


* power violated that compact, that moment the 
e right of reſiſting accrued.” 


Before 


* © Thoſe great men who governed the councils of Queen 
Anne, had put down the ſlaviſh doctrines of paſſive obedience: 
<< they had no notion of the doctrines which he was ſorry to ſee 
now revived.” (Mr. Saurin's Speech of March 13th.) This 
doctrine of paſſive obedience Mr, Saurin is far from propofing to 
aboliſh: on the contrary, he holds Parliament to be implicitly 
bound to follow the plainly expreſſed, (however irrational) will of 
the people without doors. He would leave the flaviſh doctrine of 
paſſive obedience in full force; and only wiſhes to change the ob- 
je of ſervility. The multitude is the tyrant, -whoſe chains he 
deſires to wear. Ariſtotle has ſome where faid that there exiſts a 
ſtrange and cloſe reſemblance'between tyrannies and democracies. 
Both forms of Government he conſiders as deſpotic. Mr. Sau- 
rin's Speeches furniſh a reading on theſe principles of Ariſtotle, ' 

+ The. context of Mr. Saurin's Speech ſhews that Parliament i is 
ethe power of which he ſpeaks, 
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Before I proceed to extract that part of Mr. Saurin's 
ſpeech, $ in which the chief and deadlieſt political 
venom ſeems to me to reſide, I would digreſs ſhortly, 
to obſerve that this learned gentleman appears to miſ. 
take the principles, and maxims of the Revolution. 
The contrivers of that great tranſaction were not 
reſiſting the ſovereign legiſlative power of the State: 
they were, on behalf of the Legi/lature, and in ſupport 
of the laws, oppoſing thoſe unwarrantable encroach- 
ments of the Executive, which, if not checked, 


would have produced effects ſimilar: to thoſe, to 


which Mr. Saurin's doctrines lead; by depoſing the 
Legiſlature, and annihilating the Conſtitution. King 
James uſurped, in favour of the prerogative of the 
Crown: Mr. Saurin makes his encroachments, for 
the aggrandizement of the mob. But the doctrines 
of both alike tranſgreſs the juſt boundaries of the 
Conſtitution: both make illegal inroads on the ſu- 
preme authority of the State : both ſeek to ſuperſede 
the legitimate powers of Parliament. : 

The principles eſtabliſhed in 1688, are beſt aſ- 
certained by a reference to the abuſes, which they 
were intended to encounter. If any thing ſo unlikely 
ſhould occur, (but mean tinte this event ought not 
to be foreboded,) as an invaſion of the liberties of 
the Britiſh ſubject, by that Legiſlature, of which 
one co-ordinate, independent branch is popular, 
the deplorable right of revolt may accrue to an in- 
jured people. But it will flow to them from no 


principle eſtabliſhed: at the Revolution: it will be 


derived to them from the vioiated rights of Human 


To 


Of the: 3th of March. 


To. xeturn... to the Serine of Mr. Saurin, tis 
thus proceeds :— —*< But ſurely, if there be a right in 
2 Nation, to, teſiſt an unconſtitutional a af. 
te ſumption. of power, there could not occur 4 
. Zee eaſe for the exerciſe of it, chan this 
meaſure would. afford, if carried againſt the will 

4 11 4 the majority of the Nation.“ He aſſerted 
« that, the petitions, on our table ptoved that the 
« great body of the people of Ireland was againſt 
« the meaſure, 25 that it was a' © meaſure, which 
* the, people. of Ireland almoſt unafiimouſly_ dil. 


10 liked ;” and that, © ifa Legiſlative Union ſhould | 


< be e upon this Country, againſt the will 
*.of i its inhabitants, it would be a nullity; and xe- 
« ſiſtance to it would be a./truggle againſt uſurpation; 
and not a raue againſt l. | 

Such are the, principles laid down as confljry- 
2 by his. Majeſty's firſt Council, learned in the 
law, of. Ireland. To prevent miſtake, It have ſtated 
them in his own words: and the remaining com- 
ments which I mean to offer, will be few and ſhort ; ; 
inaſmuch as the doctrines which 1 have to obſerve 
upon, are too explicitly ayowed, ang, in my mind 
replete with danger too apparent, to ſtand much In 
need of explanation. 
It is true, that Mr. Saurin adrmits it to be diſpu- 
ted, whether our people be for, or againſt the r mea- 
fares. 4 But he makes this admiſſion for (what my 

G mae reſpet 


17 «An AQ of Padliomect ca never be uneodſtitetional, in the 
proper acceptation of the term. Paley. _ 

I Mr. Saurin's Speech of March 13th, 1800, publiſhed i 1n the 
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reſpedt for him forbids me to call) the inſidious pur- 
+ poſe, of reſorting to a moſt objectionable, and fal- 
lacious criterion of the fact: for the purpoſe of in- 
ducing Government to diſſolve the preſent Parlia- 
ment, and thus to ſupply the fuel of a general 
election, to the ill ſmothered, and already-flaming - 
turbulence of the Country : thus endeavour to in- 
fe& the Legiſlature with that diſſoyalty, which is 
epidemic without doors; and procure (I cruſt the 
attempt might prove a fruitleſs one) a Houſe of 
Commons, which ſhould be the quinteſſence of 
jacobiniſm and diſaffection. 

But though he admits the diſlike of the great 
body of our people to Union, to be a fact, which 
others controvert, —Mr. Saurin profeſſes to be him- 
ſelf convinced of their averſion. In his opinion, the 
maſs of our population is againſt the meaſure; and 
therefore he is not ftating poſſible and imaginary 
circumſtances, as the mere foundations of an hypo- 

"Os : \ 
theſis : he is not putting an ideal, but as he con- 
ceives, a real caſe, (the actual caſe and circumſtan- 
ces of Ireland, at this moment,) when he declares 
that if an Union paſs through Parliament, contrary 
to the ſenſe of a majority without doors, the mea- 
ſure may be legally encountered with reſiſtance. 

A Member of Parliament is undoubtedly entitled 
to urge, in the ſtrongeſt terms, the impolicy of a 
meaſure which is yet in progreſs, and has not been 
enacted into law. But he, to my judgment, abuſes 
and perverts this privilege, who tells the people that 
if the law paſs, and they diſrelifh it, they may reſiſt 


it, In this caſe, if Mr. Saurin be right asg to the 
publick 
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Þublick 3 his Ir is a very temporary, and 
tranſient 'peacemaker ; which the Royal aſſent, onte 
given to the meaſure, will do away. His Majeſty's 
aſſent to Union will ſupply a minor premiſe to the 
learned gentleman's hypothetic ſyllogiſm ; and con- 


vert hfs conditional into an abſolute encouragement of 


treaſon. | 
Therefore, in order to clude the effects of a prin- 


ciple ſo full of inſecurity, and danger, —one which 
interpoſes ſo thin a partition between anarchy and 


civil Government, —and diſtorts the features of li- 


berty, to the fierce effrontery of licence, I refer to 
the records of Hiftory, and the theory of our Can- 


ſtitution. I compare the ſtatement of the hiftorian, 


with the doctrine of the conſtitutional lawyer; and 
learning from the former, that the table of the Scot- 
tiſh Parliament was crowded with addreſſes from 
counties, boroughs, and at laſt from pariſhes, againſt 
Union,---and collecting from the latter,“ that Parlia- 
ment was, notwithſtanding, competent to paſs a valid 
act of incorporation, I am led at once to reject the 
principles, advanced by Mr. Saurin, —and deny that 
the populace, either by themſelves, or by their tri- 
bunes, have a right to obtrude their prohibitory inter- 


ceſſions upon Parliament; or claim predominance, 


(ſill leſs ſupremacy,) in a mixtd Government, ſuch 
as ours. 1 am led to deny its being an admiſſible 


_ hypotheſis,---a ſuppolitien which can, even for argu- 


ment, be entertained. that an Act of Parliament 
contravenes that publick ſenſe, which the Legiflature 


5 alone competent to regiſter and declare ; ad 
which © 


* 70 Blackſtone, 
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which their Statutes, ſo far from contradifting, muſt | 
proclaim,* | 


If the peculiar importance of the preſent meaſure 
be urged againſt me,—if it be ſought to contraſt it 
vityh more ordinary exertions of legiſlative power, 
for the purpoſe of ſupporting by the contraſt, 
taoſe; doQrines which. I oppole,—in the jir/# place, 
though it were poſſible, (which jt is not) to draw a. 
line, and mark thoſe caſes, which lie beyond the 
juriſdiction of an all-competent Parliament, I yet 
muſt refuſe, in any inſtance, or under any pretext, 
to admit the introduction of a principle, which at 
once deſtroys the balance of our Conſtitution and | 
depriving the Legiſlature of its unalienable powers, 
entruſts to the people, the ſupreme authority of the 
State. Secondly, I muſt maintain, that a, blending. 
of our Parliament with that of Britain, which leaves 

9 0 Our 


CE. 


* Every AR of Parliament is conſtructively, and by implica- + 
tion and intendment of law, aſſented to by all the members of 
the community; and ſo laid gown to be, by all conſtitutional 
writers. 

had occaſion (if I may lame to quote myſelf) to notice 
this difficulty, in the Speech which I delivered in Parliament in the 
laſt year. © But forſooth, it is only upon extraordinary occaſions, 
that theſe millions of Ephori claim to review the decifions of 
their Sovereign J. egiſlature; and deny the Competence of Par- 
50 liament to make laws without their expreſs conſent. That ig 
= to ſay, the populace are, under certain circumſtances, conſti- 
5F tutionally entitled to ditate to their Parliament; and the ſame 


. #. populace are to decide auhether thoſe circumſlances hawe ariſen." 


+ The populace js to reſolve itſelf into a committee of the whole | 

« Nation, to enquire whether the right- of popular deſpotiſin 

has accrued; and by the report of this _ is their title to 
t be aſcertained. 20 —Sut/eance of my Seech p. 4 
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gin. by | NS 1 7 | 7 | 
our civil liberty not only undiminiſhed, but ſecured 


while it expands, over the whole Empire, the po- 
litical influence of Ireland, however momentous, 
and grand a meaſure it may be, yet is not one wich, 
towards rendering it valid and effectual, can more 
require the ſanction of the people, than many other 
Statutes, Which could be mentioned. Not more 
than an act, which deprives the accuſed of trial by 
jury, —expoſes him to impriſonment at the arbi- 
trary will of the Government. —or ſubjects him to 
the deſpotick rigour of Military Law': in ſhort, 
than the Inſurrection Law; the Suſpenſion of the 
Habeas Corpus Act; or the Statute which has juſt 
paſſed, for reviving Martial Law: meaſures, which 
(under the warrant of that deplorable emergency 
which diſtinctneſs produced, and Incorporation 
would remove, ) do really effect that, which is un- 


truly aſcribed to Union, and operate a ſurrender of 


the rights and liberties of Ireland.“ Thirdly, I 
muſt affirm the point to be decided, of a power in 
Parliament adequate to embrace and carry the pro- 
poſed meaſure: decided by the authority of that 
Incorporation, whoſe validity all Conſtitutional 
Writers recogniſe;f and which an enlightened and 
patriotick Legiſlature paſſed - diſregarding the biaſſed 

| and 


* I am borne out in this aſſertion, not only by comparing the 
operation of theſe laws, with the proviſions of that foundation 
of our liberties, Magna Charta,—but by the expreſs words of 
Blackſtone himſelf, who ſays that by ſuſpending the Habeas Cor: 
pus AR, „“the nation parts with its liberty for a While.“ (Vol. . 
P 136.) 

1 tene, vol. 1. p. 161. 
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and tranſitory wiſh, f and conſulting only . the 
permanent intereſts of Scotland. 

In a word, I'muſt laſtly, and reluctantly, pro- 
nounce that the man who promulges doctrines con- 
trary to theſe, though his intentions be pure, his 
talents eminent, and his character reſpectable, as 


thoſe of Mr. Saurin,—muſt. yet be dangerous, in 
proportion to his influence, as a publick man; ſince 


he not only miſconceives the principles of the Bri- 
tiſh Conſtitution, but moſt perniciouſly attempts to 
undermine that legiſlative ſupremacy, which form 
the baſe, without * No regular Government 
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